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ENGLAND'S   FOLLY. 


The  following  paper  luas  read  before  the  Silk  Section  of  the  Jubilee 
Exhibition  at  Manchester  {October  2\st^  1887),  but  has  been 
considerably  enlarged  to  meet  and  refute  the  various  fallacies 
and  sophisms  of  the  Free  Traders. 


The  object  of  our  present  Conference,  in  which  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  taking  a  part,  is,  if  possible,  to  discover  some  means 
whereby  we  may  improve,  extend,  and  resuscitate  our  once 
flourishing  silk  industries.  This,  in  my  opinion,  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  a  change  in  our  present  suicidal  fiscal  policy. 

It  cannot  be  denied — it  is  beyond  all  controversy — that  our  silk 
trade  has  been  seriously  crippled,  almost  annihilated,  by  the  free 
importation  of  foreign  goods,  and  that  Free  Trade  is  the  cause  of 
all  our  loss  and  trouble.  It  is  equally  clear,  and  beyond  dispute, 
that  under  a  system  of  Protection  it  flourished,  and  that  we  were 
then  able  to  supply  the  home  market  almost  altogether,  as  at 
that  time  we  only  imported  about  half  a  million  sterling  of  silk 
goods,  whereas  we  now  import  on  the  average  about  eleven 
millions. 

But  my  critics  say  that  the  silk  trade  in  Protectionist  France 
has  declined  far  more  than  in  Free  Trade  England.  That  is  not 
true,  but  if  it  were,  they  forget  that  silk  is  the  only  textile  manu- 
facture in  France  upon  which  there  is  no  duty,  and  therefore  so 
far  Free  Trade ;  and  I  might,  if  I  were  so  disposed  to  hide  the 
truth,  as  most  Free  Traders  do,  say  that  that  was  the  cause,  as 
all  other  textiles  which  are  protected  have  largely  increased. 

But  the  real  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  silk  trade  in  France  is 
not  far  to  seek :  it  simply  arises  from  the  Americans,  protected 
with  heavy  duties,  making  their  own,  instead  of  importing  them 
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from  France,  as  they  used  formerly  to  do.  So  that  France 
has  lost  the  American  market,  a  loss  she  is  powerless  to  prevent ; 
but  we  have  lost  the  home  market,  which  nothing  but  our  own 
folly  prevents  us  from  regaining  ! ! 

Destroying  a  Familiar  Idol. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  this,  as  the  time  allowed  for  my  paper  is 
but  short ;  but  it  is  quite  obvious  what  did  create  and  cause  to 
flourish  the  silk  trade  in  the  olden  times,  and  it  is  also  equally 
clear  what  is  now  destroying  it.  So  far,  I  think  there  can  be  no 
dispute.  But  Free  Traders  will  tell  you  that  although  the  silk  trade 
has  suffered,  it  is  for  the  general  good.  There  I  join  issue.  If  it 
could  be  shown  that  its  destruction  was  for  the  general  good,  then 
I  for  one  would  submit  without  a  murmur ;  but  when  it  is  simply 
sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  one  of  the  most  absurd  fiscal  policies 
the  world  has  ever  seen  or  known,  I  think  it  is  quite  time  that  we 
should  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  change.  Free  Trade  would 
have  been  discredited  and  come  to  an  end  long  since  if  platform 
orators  on  both  sides  of  politics  had  not  in  times  past  (not  so 
much  so  now)  insisted  that  it  was  the  chief  cause  of  our  great 
prosperity;  whereas,  it  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  but  perfectly  true, 
that  it  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  And  this  the  best 
writers  and  thinkers  of  the  Cobden  School  are  now  obliged  to 
admit.  Always  remember  that  the  point  at  issue  is  not  whether 
we  have  prospered,  but  whether  Free  Trade  was  or  was  not  the 
cause. 

There  are  a  few  benighted  people  who  still  point  triumphantly 
to  the  vast  increase  in  our  cojnmerce  (internal  industry  not  being 
alluded  to)  during  the  Free  Import  period;  and,  to  save  themselves 
the  trouble  of  thinking,  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  so-called  Free 
Trade  was  the  cause.  But  what  does  Mr.  Medley  say  in  the  ^  ^ 
Nineteenth  C^^/z/;^,  June,  1886?     He  writes: — 

"Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  in  oratorical  flights,  and  even  in  sober  arguments, 
too  much  at  times  has  been  attributed  to  Free  Trade  by  men  who,  seeing  the 
prosperity  which  was  its  accompaniment,  hastily  supposed  that  it  was  the  sole 
efficient  cause.  But  though  it  was  not  the  sole  cause,  it  was  one  of  the  causes. 
Railways,  ocean  steam,  telegraphs,  gold  discoveries,  and  other  things  were  also 
at  work  (he  might  also  have  said  the  Crimean,  the  American,  and  Prance- 
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'German  Wars).      All   that    Free   Trade   did,    or   could  do,  was  to  give  free 
play  to  our  energies." 

It  would  appear  therefore  that  all  that  Mr.  Medley  now  claims, 
when  writing  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Cobden  Club,  is  that 
Free  Trade  gave  free  play  to  our  energies.  Unfortunately  it  has  had 
just  the  contrary  effect,  as  it  gave  free  scope  to  our  foreign  rivals, 
who,  knowing  that  we  were  committed  to  free  imports  of  com- 
peting products,  increased  their  duties,  and  under  the  flag  of  Pro- 
tection attacked  our  home  market,  while  at  the  same  time  shutting 
us  out  of  theirs.     Then  he  says  : — 

"Enthusiastic  Free  Traders  may  easily  be  pardoned  therefore  for  attributing 
too  much  to  their  *  idol,'  as  Lord  Penzance  calls  it ;  but  nobody  can  deny  that 
the  greatest  commercial  pre-eminence  which  has  ever  been  engaged  by  any 
nation  has  been  attained  during  the  reign  of  free  imports." 

Grant  that  to  be  so,  grant  that  at  one  time  we  were  prosperous 
-during  the  reign  of  free  imports,  still  that  proves  nothing. 

Free  Imports  cannot  Raise  Wages. 

No  one  of  any  authority  will  now  venture  to  assert  that  our  past 
prosperity  was  caused  by  free  imports — not  even  Mr  Bright,  as  he 
would  be  immediately  challenged  to  the  proof.  Some  time  ago  he 
said  that  Free  Trade  had  raised  the  workmen's  wages.  I  chal- 
lenged him  to  prove  it,  but  he  never  ventured  to  reply,  as  he  must 
know,  and  does  know,  that  it  Is  quite  impossible  to  raise  wages 
by  free  imports.  How  can  a  cobbler's  wages  be  increased  by  the 
free  importation  of  French  boots  ?     Answer  it  who  can. 

And  the  wage  question  is,  after  all,  of  the  most  importance  to 
the  working  classes,  as  cheap  food  only  benefits  those  who  have 
employment  or  money.  It  is  of  no  earthly  benefit  to  those  who 
have  no  employment  and  no  money.  In  a  recent  letter  Mr. 
Bright  again  asserts  that  wages  are  higher ;  that  is  so,  no  doubt, 
but  I  altogether  deny  that  free  imports  have  raised  or  can  raise 
wages.  It  is  utterly  impossible,  and  again  I  challenge  Mr.  B.  to 
the  proof.  Let  me  put  it  in  a  very  simple  formula  that  working 
men  can  understand — they  have  been  deceived  long  enough — 
whatever  caused  our  past  prosperity  caused  the  rise  in  wages. 

Then  I  ask,  Did  free  imports  cause  our  past  prosperity? 
Certainly  not,  and  further  on  I  hope  to  show  that  very  clearly. 
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But  at  the  present  time  every  child  in  the  land  knows  that  exces- 
sive free  imports  are  the  cause  of  our  distress,  and  are  throwing 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  out  of  work  and  wages — above  a 
million  in  agriculture  alone — and  must  and  will  at  no  distant  date 
bring  down  wages  to  the  continental  level.  I  ask  the  working  man 
of  England  to  judge  who  is  right — I  or  Mr.  Bright  ? 

But  when  compelled  to  admit,  as  they  must,  that  Free  Trade  has 
had  nothing  to  do  with  our  past  prosperity,  they  cry,  "  Ah,  yes, 
but  we  have  been  far  more  prosperous  than  other  nations."  But 
what  does  Professor  Fawcett  say  ? — 

"We  in  England  are  much  too  prone  to  over-state  the  resuUs  of  Free 
Trade."  Scarcely  a  week  elapses  without  its  being  said,  English  imports  and 
exports  have  more  than  quadrupled  since  Protection  was  abolished,  the  income 
of  the  country  as  shown  by  the  income-tax  has  more  than  doubled,  wages  have 
been  advanced,  and  population  has  increased.  But  a  moment's  consideration 
will  show  that  other  causes  have  been  in  operation  besides  Free  Trade, 

And  then  the  Professor  goes  on  to  say — 

*'  In  like  manner  American  and  other  Protectionists  may  adduce  statistics 
(probably  even  more  surprising  than  those  of  England)  to  show  the  increase  of 
wealth  under  the  Protectionist  tariffs  imposed  in  their  own  countries.  No 
useful  conclusion  therefore  can  be  arrived  at  by  arraying  the  prosperity  of  one 
country  against  that  of  another." 

In  any  Case  England  ought  to  have  Prospered  most. 

Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  grant  that  England  has 
prospered  more  than  Continental  nations,  which  is  certainly 
not  the  case,  would  it  be  at  all  surprising?  Had  we  not 
a  right  to  expect  it?  Look  at  our  position  in  185 1,  at  the 
time  of  the  Great  Exhibition — that  is  soon  after  Free  Trade 
was  inaugurated — and  look  at  our  position  now,  after  a  forty  years^ 
experience.  Are  we  now  to  be  congratulated  ?  I  think  not.  At 
that  time  we  had  enormous  advantages  over  every  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  globe — abundance  of  capital  and  machinery,  practically 
unlimited  supplies  of  coal  and  iron  ready  to  our  hands,  trained 
workmen,  and  possession  of  the  markets  of  the  world,  our  ships 
on  every  sea,  our  Colonies  growing  into  prosperous  nations,  and 
India  as  an  outlet  for  our  cotton  goods.  These  were  our  advan- 
tages and  opportunities,  such  as  no  nation  ever  had  before,  or 
ever  will  have  again  ;  all  sacrificed,  as  I  contend,  at  the  shrine  of 
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a  false  political  economy,  all  sacrificed  to  the  idol — Free 
Trade. 

Let  us  also  briefly  look  at  our  other  great  advantages  and  oppor- 
tunities. In  1848-9  we  were  opening  up  our  railway  system,  and 
the  millions  so  spent  produced  a  golden  harvest.  Soon  after  that 
we  had  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  Australia.  Pre- 
viously the  world's  supply  was  very  limited — about  six  millions 
sterHng  per  annum.  But  that  was  augmented  almost  at  a  bound 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  twenty-six  miUions,  stimulating  and  ferti- 
lising the  commerce  of  the  whole  world.  In  the  decade,  1861-70 
we  had  the  American  war,  which  crippled,  and  in  a  measure 
destroyed  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  United  States.  Imme- 
diately afterwards  the  use  of  steel  and  iron  for  the  construction  of 
ships  came  into  vogue,  and  this  circumstance,  combined  with 
our  iron  and  coal  so  close  to  the  seaboard,  and  our  skill  and  know- 
ledge in  building  ocean-going  iron  steamers,  gave  us  to  a  still 
greater  extent  than  formerly  the  lion's  share  of  the  carrying  trade 
— which  we  still  retain.  In  the  next  decade,  1870-80,  we  had 
the  Franco-German  war,  which  inflicted  frightful  losses  on  our 
two  greatest  continental  rivals,  France  and  Germany,  and  for  a 
time  entirely  paralysed  their  productive  power,  giving  to  England 
temporary  possession  of  the  markets  of  the  world.  And  those 
were  the  years  of  our  greatest  prosperity,  1870  to  1874,  when  our 
markets  were  practically  protected  from  invasion.  Since  then  we 
have  had  little  but  gloom  and  depression.  ^^ 

Having,  as  I  trust,  sufficiently  proved  that  our  past  prosperity 
was  altogether  owing  to  other  causes  than  free  imports,  let  us 
now  consider  that  which  is  of  far  more  importance,  namely. 

Our  Present  Position  and  Future  Prospects. 

Agriculture,  which  should  be  the  first,  the  greatest,  and  the  most 
important  industry  with  all  nations,  has  suffered,  and  is  now 
suffering  incalculable  loss.  Stalwart  labourers  are  crowding  into 
the  towns  to  find  the  work  which  is  denied  to  them  on  the  land, 
as  the  farmers,  their  former  employers,  are  mostly  ruined.  Such  is 
the  price  paid  for  the  cheap  loaf ;  but  may  it  not  be  too  cheap  ? 
That  is  a  question  which  the  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  permit  me 
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to  answer.  But  is  it  not  evident  that  whereas  it  might  have  been? 
beneficial  to  open  our  ports  and  admit  corn  free  when  it  was  56s. 
per  quarter — the  average  price  at  the  time  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  and  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  after  (which  were 
the  years  of  our  greatest  prosperity),  now,  when  at  half  that  price,. 
28s.,  it  may  be,  as  indeed  it  is,  absolute  ruin.  The  working 
men  of  England  will  have  to  consider  this  question  some  day,  and 
let  us  hope  before  it  is  too  late,  or  they  may  have  a  dire  penalty  to 
pay  for  their  folly. 

The  next  greatest  trade  that  is  suffering  the  most  severely  from, 
free  imports  is  that  of  silk.  Here  there  can  be  no  possible  reason 
for  allowing  the  foreigner  to  have  free  use  of  our  markets.  Much 
may  be  said  against  taxing  food  unduly^  but  with  regard  to  silk  and 
all  i7iiported  articles  of  luxury^  and,  in  fact,  everything  that  deprives-^ 
our  teejni?ig  population  of  their  work  and  wages^  these  should  only 
be  admitted  on  paying  a  suitable  tax. 

Who  Pays  the  Import  Duty? 

Free  Traders  say  that  the  consumer  pays  the  duty ;  as  a  general 
proposition  it  may  be  correct,  when  the  import  encounters  no  in- 
ternal competition;  but  when  the  contrary  is  the  fact,  it  is  far  from 
being  the  case.  Let  me  point  to  one  very  striking  and  remarkable 
instance.  English  wool  has  been  as  high  as  2od.  per  lb.,  and 
the  same  wool  has  been  sold  at  lod.  and  even  less.  Germany, 
France,  and  the  United  States — the  principal  customers  for  goods 
made  from  that  class  of  wool — having  increased  their  tariffs  to  a 
point  that  made  business  impossible,  the  manufacturers  had 
nothing  for  it  but  to  reduce  their  production,  and  in  consequence 
were  for  several  years  large  losers./After  a  protracted  struggle 
English  wool  was  reduced  one-half  in  price,  and  then  goods  could 
be  delivered  to  the  protected  countries  as  cheap  as  belore  the 
increase  of  duty.  In  that  case  who  pays  the  duty  ? — why  the  British 
farmer  to  the  extent  of  several  millions  yearly,  the  consumer  not 
paying  a  single  sixpence^  And  if  we  were  to  put  a  duty  on 
corn  from  the  United  States,  the  same  thing  would  occur,  as  it 
must  have  a  market,  and  therefore  the  American  exporters  must  pay 
the  duty,  to  compete  against  the  home-producer  as  well  as  against 
the  supplies  of  Canada,  India,  and  Australia.     It  is  of  most  vital 
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mportance  that  we  should  draw  our  supplies  from  the  Colonies  by- 
giving  them  a  certain  preference  in  return  for  certain  advantages  to 
our  manufactures — in  fact,  to  create  a  reciprocal  trade,  which  is 
Fair-Trade. 

The  Value  of  Reciprocity  in  Trade. 

Mr.  Medley,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century^  says : — "  The  truth  is 
that  no  more  wildly-absurd  project  ever  entered  the  mind  of  man 
than  this  one  of  fostering  British  and  Colonial  trade  by  means  of 
discriminating  duties."  But  mark,  Mr.  Medley !  so  long  as  it  is  recip- 
rocal, is  it  possible  to  conceive  anything  more  advantageous  to  the 
country  ?     I  can  conceive  nothing  that  would  so  much  strengthen 
the  empire  commercially,  politically,  and  socially,  as  reciprocal 
trade  with  the  Colonies,  based  on  discriminating  duties  against  the 
foreigner.     It  would  be  worthy  of  almost  any  sacrifice,  for  if  we 
wish  to  have  any  hopes  of  continuing  a  great  nation  in  the  future, 
it  is  our  only  chance.     And  as  Adam  Smith  has  pointed  out,  a 
million  of  such  trade  is  worth  two  with  the  foreigner.    But,  alas,  to 
the  everlasting   shame,   confusion,    and    condemnation   of   Free 
Traders,  I  am  sadly  afraid  that  the  day  is  now  past,  and  that  the 
door  is  closed  against  us,  knock  as  we  will.    If  on  no  other  account, 
I  charge  the  Free  Traders  with  having  ruined  the  country;  and  yet 
the   Cobden   Club   has   put   forward   Mr.  Medley  to   denounce 
reciprocal  trade  with  the  Colonies.     I  look  upon  it  as  simply  folly 
run  mad.     Is  it  not,  should  it  not  be,  the  end,  aim,  and  purpose 
and  endeavour  of  every  nation  as  far  as  possible  to  obtain  reciprocal 
trade — that  is,  both  Fair  and  Free  ?    And  where  has  England  the 
chance  of  obtaining  anything  like  this  reciprocity  excepting  with 
her  Colonies  and  Dependencies  ?     Mr.  Medley  has  written  much 
that  is  fallacious,  but  nothing  so  foolish  as  this.     A  Canadian 
statesman  attended  one  of  our  first  meetings  years  ago,  and  on  that 
occasion  said  that  when  England  was  prepared  to  give  Canada  a 
preference  over  the  United  States  the  Canadians  would  reciprocate, 
but  unless  that  was  done  they  should  probably  increase  their  duties, 
as  England  treated  them  in  no  way  differently  from  a  foreign  nation. 

The  Wisest  Form  of  Taxation. 

With  regard  to  taxation,  the  bestand  wisest  tax  is  that  which,  whilst 
it  enriches  the  exchequer,  stimulates  and  encourages   production. 
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By  taxing  foreign  silks  or  woollens,  or  'anything  else,  if  they  still 
come  in,  the  exchequer  would  be  enriched ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  shut  out,  home  production  would  be  stimulated  and 
employment  given — so  necessary  at  the  present  time,  when  our 
streets  are  full  of  the  unemployed — and  thus  the  nation  must  gain 
in  either  case.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  admit  them  free,  the 
exchequer  must  lose;  and  although  the  consumer  might  and  would 
gain  something,  it  would  be  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  loss  to 
the  producer. 

The  Cobden  Club  and  Free  Traders  generally  advocate  just  the 
contrary.  They  say,  "  Admit  everything  free  that  comes  into  com- 
petition with  our  own  industries;"  in  other  words,  "admit  all  that 
will  deprive  the  capitalist  of  his  profit  and  the  workman  of  his 
wages,  but  tax  everything  that  we  cannot  and  do  not  produce." 
Of  all  the  mad  propositions  that  ever  entered  into  the  heads  of  sane 
men^  this  is  the  wildest  and  most  foolish.  It  would  appear  as  if  it 
were  their  sole  aim  to  cripple  and  destroy  capital  and  labour, 
forgetting  or  ignoring  the  incontestable  fact  that  production  is  the 
only  true  source  of  national  wealth,  and  that  all  nations  and 
countries  endeavour  by  every  possible  means  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  production,  whereas  the  Cobden  Club-ites  do  their 
best  to  cripple  and  destroy  it. 

I  may  here  state  that  the  unit  of  production  of  national, 
as  well  as  of  individual,  wealth,  is  what  a  man  produces  beyond 
what  he  consumes. 

The  future  historian  must,  indeed,  marvel  at  the  blindness  of 
the  working  classes  in  not  only  permitting,  but  actually  supporting, 
a  system  so  ruinous  to  their  interests  and  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  country.  It  certainly  is  not  very  creditable  to  their  intelli- 
gence that  they  alone  amongst  all  the  workmen  of  the  civilised 
world  should  support  a  system  that  takes  the  very  bread  out  of 
their  mouths,  however  cheap  it  may  be.  A  cheap  loaf,  but  no 
work,  is,  or  appears  to  be,  their  motto. 

How  A  Protective  Tax  Acts  upon  Labour. 

Sir  Louis  Mallett,  in  a  published  letter  to   "  My    dear   Mr. 
Potter"  in  1879,  takes  the  Cobden  Club  view  that  any  protective 
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tax  is  simply  "  plunder"  at  the  expense  of  the  community;  but  let 
us  see  if  that  be  so. 

For  illustration,  suppose  we  take  a  piece  of  Bradford  soft  goods. 
The  wool  comes  from  Australia  in  British  steamers,  is  warehoused 
in  London,  bought  and  forwarded  to  Bradford,  is  sorted  by  the 
wool  merchant,  combed  and  spun,  then  manufactured,  and  finally 
dyed  and  finished  for  the  merchant.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  there 
must  be  a  large  national  gain  to  capital  and  labour  in  all  these 
operations;  also  to  subsidiary  trades,  such  as  coal,  iron,  soap, 
leather,  wood,  dye  wares,  &c.  &c.,  consumed  in  its  manufacture; 
also  the  shopkeepers'  profits  derived  from  the  wage  earned  by  the 
operatives.  Should  I  be  wrong  in  estimating  the  national  advan- 
tage or  gain  at  20  per  cent,  (probably  much  more)?  Now  comes 
the  all-important  question.  Is  it  for  the  national  advantage  and 
general  prosperity  to  allow  this  industry  to  be  destroyed  because 
French  goods  can  be  imported  5  per  cent,  cheaper?  It  appears 
to  me  as  a  man  of  business  that  it  is  not  the  way  to  get  rich  to 
lose  twenty  per  cent,  in  order  to  gain  five;  but  that  is  what  we  are 
doing.  The  consumer  by  buying  French  goods  saves  five  per 
cent,  but  the  producer  loses  twenty.  I  again  ask.  Is  not  produc- 
tion the  source  of  all  wealth  ? 

The  "  Something  Else  "  Theory  Exposed. 

But  when  fairly  beaten  on  this  point,  the  Free  Traders  turn 
round  and  say,  "  That  may  be  so,  but  if  you  shut  out  ten  millions 
sterling  of  silks  and  eight  or  ten  millions  of  worsted  and  woollen 
goods,  you  will  export  so  much  less  of  something  else,  as  all  trade 
is  barter?" 

Very  plausible,  but  only  another  delusion.  Let  me  ask  them  this 
question.  High  authorities  say  that  as  a  nation  we  have  to  receive  for 
interest  on  foreign  investments,  ocean  carriage,  &c.  &c.,  something 
like  one  hundred  millions  a  year.  Suppose  the  foreigner  sends, 
as  he  does  now,  sixty  millions  of  manufactured  goods  in  part 
payment,  how  much,  I  ask,  should  we  have  to  send  in  return? 
Not  a  single  bale.  Does  this  prove  all  trade  to  be  barter?  And 
if  by  importing  goods  we  could  have  made  ourselves,  we 
.thereby  destroy  a  portion  of  our  production,  do  we  not  pro  tanto 
lose  a  customer  at  home  for  the  sake  of  a  new  customer  abroad  ? 
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There  is,  perhaps,  no  greater  delusion,  no  greater  fallacy,  and 
none  upon  which  the  Free  Traders  so  confidently  rely  as  the 
"something-else"  theory.  They  say,  plausibly  enough,  if  you 
shut  out  ten  millions  of  imports  you  will  lessen  the  exports  by  the 
like  amount,  as  all  trade  is  barter  ! 

This,  on  the  face  of  it,  appears  to  be  so ;  but  it  is  a  great  delu- 
sion all  the  same,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  we  were,  by  duties,  to  shut  out  twenty 
millions  of  silks  and  woollens,  or  other  goods,  and  make  them  at 
home.  In  that  case  the  imports  would  be  reduced  by  twenty 
millions,  and  the  exports  would  be  reduced  to  the  same  extent, 
together  forty  millions,  supposing  all  trade  to  be  barter^  which  I  by 
no  means  admit. 

The  Free  Traders  would  then  say,  "  See  how  our  trade  is 
diminishing  under  Protection."  But  wait  a  little ;  let  us  look  a 
little  further.  We  should  have  lost  forty  millions  of  imports  and 
exports,  that  is  true;  but  see  what  we  should  gain.  Not  only  the 
making  of  the  silks  and  woollens^  but  also  the  "  something  else  " — 
for  which  the  silks  could  be  exchanged  at  home. 

If  the  public  could  afford  to  buy  the  French  silks,  they  could 
afford  to  buy  the  English,  and  the  English  manufacturer  and  his 
men  could  afford  to  buy  or  take  in  exchange  the  "something  else" 
as  well  as  the  French  manufacturer  and  his  men.  Where  would  be 
the  difference  ?  In  the  first  case  the  Frenchman  makes  the  silks, 
and  England  makes  only  the  "something  else"  in  exchange.  In 
the  other  case  England  makes  both.  Which,  I  ask,  is  the  best 
for  the  country  ? 

This,  I  think,  proves  to  demonstration  the  fallacy  of  Free 
Imports.  Adam  Smith  has  very  forcibly  pointed  out  that  a  home 
exchange  of  products  is  twice  as  valuable  as  a  foreign,  because 
they  both  represent  English  capital  and  labour ;  whereas  in  foreign 
trade  only  one  is  British  capital. 

Let  me  now  put  a  still  stronger  case.  Suppose,  by  reason  of 
most  unfair  competition,  and  unremunerative  prices  the  land  pro- 
duces twenty  millions  less  food  than  formerly,  which  is  now  a  fact, 
and  we  have  to  replace  it  with  foreign  importations ;  the  imports 
and  exports  would  be  increased  by  forty  millions,  and  the  jubilant 
Free  Traders  would  immediately  say,  "See  how  prosperous  we  are,  our 
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trade  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds."  But  let  us  examine  and 
see  if  that  be  really  so ;  or  is  it  only  one  of  the  innumerable  falla- 
cies of  the  Free  Traders.  If  all  trade  be  barter,  the  twenty 
millions  of  food  produced  at  home  would  have  been  exchanged 
for  twenty  millions  of  manufactures  or  *'  something  else."  We 
should  thus  have  had  forty  millions  of  home  trade,  every 
shilling  being  ours ;  both  the  food  product  and  the  *'  something, 
else,"  which  the  farmer  would  take  in  exchange. 

Foreign  Trade  not  Necessarily  an  Advantage. 

Thus  we  see  clearly,  indisputably,  that  we  may  have  a  large 
foreign  trade;  the  exports  and  imports  may  be  immense;  and  yet  not 
only  without  profit,  but  attended  with  a  very  serious  loss.  In  the  first 
case,  judging  only  by  exports  and  imports,  we  appear  to  have 
diminished  our  trade  by  forty  millions,  whereas  we  have  actually 
increased  it  twenty;  and  in  the  other  case  we  appear,  judging 
only  by  exports  and  imports,  to  have  ina-eased  it  by  forty  millions, 
whereas  we  have  really  diminished  our  trade  by  twenty.  So  much 
for  the  export  and  import  theory  being  any  test  of  our  prosperity. 
It  is  only  another  delusion.  When  will  the  Free  Traders  come  ta 
their  senses  and  not  be  fooled  by  theories? 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  nation  might  pay  more  for  food  and 
clothing ;  but,  as  I  have  before  shown  and  pointed  out,  that,  if 
there  be  a  national  benefit  to  the  producers  of,  say,  20  per  cent., 
be  it  more  or  less,  and  the  price  is  not  increased  beyond  that  point 
to  the  consumer,  there  can  be  no  loss,  but  a  national  gain  or 
advantage.  That,  however,  is  not  all.  There  is  something  else 
that  has  to  be  considered,  something  that  is  going  at  no  distant 
day  to  scatter  to  the  winds  all  political  economy.  How  are  we  to 
employ  the  people,  though  it  may  be  at  some  national  loss?  If 
they  can  only  earn  half  a  loaf,  will  it  not  be  better  than  doing 
nothing,  and  being  a  burden  to  the  State  by  involving  appeals  to 
charity  or  increasing  the  poor  rates? 

The  problem  is  not  how  to  feed  the  people,  as  there  is  plenty  of 
food  in  the  world,  but  how  profitably  to  employ  them  in  order  that 
by  honourable  toil  and  labour  they  may  obtain  the  necessaries  of 
life.  This  is  the  problem  we  have  to  solve  with  our  ever  increas- 
ing population,  and  we  have  it  to  face  whether  we  like  or  not. 
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Duties  on  manufactures  might  and  would  do  something,  but  would 
not  restore  general  prosperity  unless  the  land  could  be  cultivated 
at  a  profit — for  a  prosperous  agriculture  means  a  prosperous  trade. 

Free  Trade  Lessens  the  Power  to  Compete. 

When  beaten  again  they  say,  "  But  protectionist  countries,  at 
any  rate,  cannot  compete."  If,  however,  Mr.  Bright  be  right. 
Free  Trade  has  raised  wages — has  made  water  run  up  hill,  just 
as  likely  !     Is  that  the  way  to  compete? 

As  a  practical  man  of  business,  having  had  as  large  experience 
as  any  living  man,  I  say  unhesitatingly  on  this  platform,  in  this  city 
— the  cradle  of  Free-Trade — that  no  Free-Trade  country  can  compete, 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  vital  part  of  the  whole  question.  I 
-challenge  the  Free-Traders  on  this  point.  It  is  quite  true  that  free 
imports  must  and  will  force  down  wages  (although  Mr.  Bright  says 
the  contrary),  and  that  is  what  Free-Traders  aim  at  (though  they 
dare  not  tell  the  working  man  so).  That  would  indeed  be  a  gain 
— a  great  gain  in  the  race  of  competition. 

But  if  you  gain  there,  see  what  you  lose.  In  the  first  place, 
instead  of  having  a  prosperous  and  well-to-do  working-class,  you 
have  nothing  but  squalid  misery :  and  even  then  you  are  beaten,  while 
the  foreigner,  working  behind  the  shield  of  Protection,  unloads  his 
surplus  goods  on  your  market,  and  ruins  one  industry  after  the 
other.  Supposing  the  cost  of  soft  goods  to  be  the  same  at  Roubaix 
as  Bradford.  The  Frenchman  makes  his  profit  in  his  protected 
home  market,  and  then  sends  his  surplus  to  England  to  be  sold 
possibly  at  less  than  cost  price.  This  is  constantly  done  in  every 
trade,  as  I  know  well  by  ruinous  experience.  How  can  the 
Englishman  hope  to  compete  ?  So  that,  instead  of  (as  the  Cobden 
Club  would  make  you  believe)  your  being  able  to  compete  in 
neutral  markets,  you  are  powerless  to  defend  your  own.  Is  this 
true,  or  is  it  not  ?  Then,  the  Free-Traders  say,  that  "  Protection 
makes  everything  dearer."  Certainly  not  everything,  but  some 
things  it  might  and  would  with  great  advantage.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  soft  goods  were  raised  ten  per  cent,  in  price  by  a  duty  to 
that  amount.  If  the  English  capitalist  and  his  workman,  together 
-with  the  subsidiary  trades,  gained  twenty,  would  it  not  be  a  national 
gain ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  all  goods  upon  which  a  duty 
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might  be  placed  ?  Then  again,  free  imports  must  destroy  every 
industry  that  cannot  compete  with  the  whole  world,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  seriously  injures  all  those  that  can.  Where  is  the 
advantage  in  foreign  trade  to  compensate  for  this  enormous  loss  ? 


The  Demand  for  a  Fair-Trade  Formula. 

Mr.  Bright,  in  his  letter  of  the  25th  November,  1887,  says  : — 

*'  I  should  like  to  see  a  carefully  drawn  tariff  of  the  Fair-Traders  and  Pro-^ 
tectionists,  and  Monopolists  who  are  now  asking  for  public  support.  It  would 
be  an  amusing  exhibition  of  ignorance,  and  folly,  and  confusion." 

Whatever  Fair-Traders  might  do,  I  maintain  that  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  any  body  of  men  to  formulate  and  promulgate  any 
system  so  mad,  so  foolish,  and  so  destructive  to  capital  and  labour, 
and  to  the  general  well-being  of  the  country,  as  the  present  fiscal 
system.  Is,  I  ask.  Free  Trade  divine,  or  is  it  simply  a  delusive 
and  foolish  craze,  that  every  principle  of  common  sense,  every 
principle  of  self-interest,  every  principle  of  right  and  justice  is  out- 
raged in  its  name  ?  We  tax  tea  to  the  extent  of  millions — a  com- 
modity almost  as  necessary  as  bread,  since  many  of  my  workers  use 
it  three  times  a  day — and  yet  we  allow  silks  and  other  articles  of 
luxury  to  the  extent  of  millions  to  come  in  free,  not  paying  a 
farthing  to  the  Exchequer.  I  entirely  endorse  Lord  Dunraven's 
view  in  his  admirable  address  at  Macclesfield,  "That  if  Cus- 
toms duties  are  allowable  at  all,  they  should  be  imposed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  do  the  greatest  amount  of  good  and  the  least 
amount  of  harm."  Under  such  conditions,  I  ask  (if  people  would 
only  forget  the  craze),  which  should  be  taxed,  British  tea  or  foreign 
silks  ?  Or,  in  another  form  of  the  same  question,  why  should  tea, 
which  does  not  interfere  with  internal  labour,  be  taxed ;  and  the 
sugar  that  sweetens,  but  which  does  so  interfere,  be  not  taxed  ? 

Why  should  dogma — and  dogma  only — stand  in  the  way  of 
taxing  foreign  luxuries  ?  Has  it  not  been,  and  is  it  not  now,  the 
policy  of  all  nations  to  tax  luxuries  of  every  kind?  And  will  not 
the  masses,  and  also  the  classes  throughout  England,  approve  of 
such  a  tax  ?  Is  dogma  alone  to  stand  in  the  way  of  what  is  right  ? 
If  so,  I  protest  against  such  folly. 
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Manningham  Mills*  have  greatly  prospered  in  the  past,  although 
at  times  their  losses  from  unfair  foreign  competition  have  been  enor- 
mous. I  have  by  my  inventions  created  probably  the  largest  textile 
concern  in  Europe,  as  at  this  moment  I  employ  rather  over  five 
thousand  workpeople.  Having  created  this  vast  industry,  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  it  is  to  be  destroyed  in  coming  time — a  problem 
that  mainly  depends,  if  not  altogether,  upon  our  future  fiscal 
policy.  If  the  foreign  market  is  to  be  closed  against  me,  and  the 
home  market  is  to  be  open  to  the  foreigner  to  unload  his  surplus 
goods  at  any  moment,  made  with  cheap  labour  and  long  hours, 
what  chance  is  there — absolutely  none.  My  inventions  have 
hitherto  enabled  me  to  succeed  and  prosper  in  spite  of  the 
unequal  fight,  but  will  that  always  be  so  ? 

These  are  grave  questions,  both  for  myself,  my  workpeople,  and 
the  welfare  of  England  itself.  For  how  many  industries  are  in  a 
similar  position  ?  Look  at  the  worsted  trade — it's  no  use  blinking 
the  matter,  it  will  out  some  day.  What  if  a  number  of  the  largest 
concerns,  after  losing  hundreds  of  thousands,  were  to  shut  up, 
tired  of  unprofitable  trade  (as,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  they 
have  done  no  good  for  years),  and  pack  up  bag  and  baggage  and 
do  like  Marshalls,  of  Leeds  (the  largest  and  oldest  flax  spinners), 
and  go  to  a  more  favoured  country,  where  they  can  have  Protec- 
tion, and  leave  this  fiscal-cursed  country  to  the  foreigner  and  the 
Free  Traders  ?  Let  the  workers  bestir  themselves,  as  they  will  be 
the  sufferers  in  the  long  run.  Let  them  remember,  when  these 
concerns  are  once  closed,  they  will  in  all  probability  never  be 
opened  again. 

Mr.  Bright  says  : — 
"  That  the  Tories  are  like  the  dog  that  has  returned  to  his  vomit  again," 

but  I,  at  any  rate  cannot  be  included  in  his  anathema,  as  I  was  a 
Liberal  and  a  Cobdenite,  and  acted  as  his  deputy  chairman  when 
he  was  returned  unopposed  for  the  West  Riding.  And  let  me 
say,  further,  I  am  still  a  Cobdenite,  but  not  a  Cobden  Club-ite, 
which  is  a  very  different  thing,  and  a  Free  Trader  just  as  much  'as 

*  The  writer's  own  works  at  Bradford. 
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I  ever  was.  But  let  me  ask  Mr.  B.  if  he  can  point  to  anything 
that  Mr.  Cobden  said  or  did  that  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
he  advocated  or  intended  to  advocate  ofily  free  iffiports. 

Free  Trade  and  Free  Imports  are  as  different  as  light  is  from 
darkness,  as  wide  apart  as  the  Poles ;  Free  Trade  means  recipro- 
city— a  free  exchange  of  commodities,  abundance,  and  general 
prosperity;  Free  Imports,  where  there  is  no  reciprocity^  general 
and  absolute  ruin  to  any  country.  Consider  this,  Mr.  B.,  for  it  is 
all  important;  and  further,  if  you  require  proof,  why  did  Mr.  Cobden 
go  to  France  to  negotiate  what  is  known  as  the  French  Treaty,  if 
he  had  advocated  or  was  satisfied  with  Free  Imports  ?  Is  it  not 
evident  that  that  was  not  what  he  aimed  at  or  intended  ?  or  why 
go  to  France  ? 

To  Formulate  a  Policy  in  Detail  Impossible. 

Some  people  ask.  What  does  Fair-Trade  mean  ?  Free  Trade, 
of  course,  as  the  fairest  of  all  trade ;  and  failing  that,  where  duties 
are  necessary,  then  reciprocal  duties,  as  being  equally  fair  to  both 
sides ;  and  when  nothing  else  is  possible,  then  Protection  pure  and 
simple ;  so  that  Fair-Trade  may  be  any  one  of  the  three  according  to 
circumstances.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  B.  in  thinking  that  there 
would  be  considerable  difficulty  in  formulating  any  tariff  that 
would  please  everybody.  That  indeed  would  be  a  hopeless  task. 
The  present  system  is  admirable  for  its  perfect  simplicity.  Admit 
everything  free  that  will  destroy  capital  and  labour,  but  tax  every- 
thing that  won't.  Tax  everything  we  cannot  produce,  but  admit 
everything  free  that  we  can.  It  is  far  too  simple  for  me.  It  is  just 
about  as  wise  as  if  a  born  idiot  were  to  open  his  doors  and 
windows  to  let  burglars  help  themselves  rather  than  be  at  the 
trouble  of  locking  them  out.  What  think  you,  Mr.  B.  ?  if  we 
try  to  lock  them  out,  we  might,  and  should,  no  doubt  make  some 
mistakes  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  I  think  it  is  worth  trying.  We  could 
not  by  any  possibility  make  a  greater  mess  of  it  than  the  Free 
Traders  have  made.  They  have  estranged  us  from  our  Colonies 
commercially,  politically,  and  socially — look  at  Canada  ! — and  have 
thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  decadence  and  final  ruin  of  this 
great  Empire.     They  have  raised  a  wall  of  hostile  tariflfs  against  us 
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all  over  the  world ;  they  have  destroyed  our  agriculture,  and  have- 
driven  a  million  labourers  from  the  soil ;  they  have  destroyed  the 
silk  and  sugar  trades ;  they  have  shaken  the  worsted  trade  to  its 
very  foundation,  and  have  destroyed  capital  and  labour  in  every 
industry  in  the  country ;  they  have  filled  every  town  with  unem- 
ployed poor,  so  that  the  cry  of  distress  goes  up  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land ;  and,  worst  of  all  to  bear,  have 
made  us  the  laughing-stock  of  the  world,  as  the  much-vaunted 
Free  Trade  is  proved  to  be  simply  a  delusion,  a  folly,  and  a  craze, 
and  to  be  now  on  its  last  legs.     Is  that  true,  or  is  it  not  ? 


How  OTHER  Nations  have  Prospered. 

Finally,  as  I  have  not  troubled  you  with  any  figures,  let  me  da 
so  with  a  few  facts.  Take  Germany,  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Victoria  :  all  these  nations  have  adopted  Protection  quite  recently. 
The  United  States,  since  her  frightful  civil  war,  is  now  the  wonder  of 
the  world;  Germany,  under  Bismark  Protection,  is  equally  prosper- 
ing; Canada  is  flourishing  as  she  never  did  before,  and  is  for  that 
reason  more  and  more  inclined  to  Protection;  and  Victoria — Protec- 
tionist Victoria — is  far  more  prosperous  than  Free-Trade  New 
South  Wales.  Can  you  ask,  can  you  wish,  for  further  proof  that  a 
wise  Protection  is  the  true  policy  of  all  7tations? 

The  "Retaliation  Scare"  Probed. 

The  Free  Traders  have  made  much  from  time  to  time  of 
what  I  may  term  the  "  retaliation  scare,"  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  in 
his  celebrated  speech  at  Leeds,  some  years  ago,  gave  great 
prominence  to  it,  otherwise  it  would  be  scarcely  worthy  of  notice. 
He  said,  in  so  many  words,  "  if  you  tax  the  foreign  goods  which 
you  import  to  the  extent  of  forty-five  millions,  the  foreigner  will 
retaliate  upon  the  two  hundred  millions  that  you  export,  so  that 
you  would  be  certain  to  get  the  worst  of  it."  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
been  a  great  man,  but  a  man  who  talks  so  much  is  bound  to  talk 
nonsense  at  times. 

However,  it  may  be  well  to  examine  his  figures  and  facts.     In 
the  first  place  we  import  far  more  than  forty-five  millions  of  manu- 
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factured  or  partly  manufactured  goods;  in  the  next  place  we  do 
not  export  to  rival  manufacturing  countries  anything  like  what 
they  send  us,  and  it  is  they  alone  who  might  be  supposed  to  retali- 
ate ;  and  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  they  have  already  done 
their  worst  in  taxing  our  goods. 

Take  America  first;  we  exported  to  the  States  in  1886,  say 
thirty  seven  millions,  and  imported  in  all  (raw  materials,  foods, 
and  manufactures),  eighty- one  millions,  so  there  is  nothing  to 
fear  from  that  quarter.  Then  take  Europe — to  France  we 
exported  twenty  millions  and  imported  thirty-six  millions; 
what  is  there  to  fear  there  ?  nothing.  Then  Germany,  we  exported 
fifteen  millions  only  of  British  products,  but  eleven  millions 
foreign  products,  and  imported  twenty-one  millions ;  not  much  to 
fear  there,  for  British  products.  Nor  from  Belgium,  as  we  exported 
twelve  millions  and  imported  fourteen.  Nor  from  Holland,  as  we 
exported  fifteen  millions  and  imported  twenty-five  millions.  The 
sum  total  of  our  exports  to  those  countries  being  one  hundred  and 
ten  millions  sterling,  agamst  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
millions  in  imports.  What  are  we  to  think  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  figures?  But  this  is  only  another  Free  Trade  delusion 
upset  and  overthrown. 

One  word  more,  and  I  have  done.  Suppose  our  Continental 
rivals  were  to  meet  together  to  consider  how  they  could 
best  destroy  England's  supremacy  as  a  manufacturing  country. 
They  would  first  put  a  duty  upon  all  that  we  sent  them,  and  thus 
cripple  and  destroy  our  foreign  market ;  next  they  would  insist 
upon  their  goods  being  admitted  free,  and  so  spoil  our  home 
market ;  and  then  impose  a  Factory  Act  to  limit  our  hours  to  56, 
whilst  they  worked  72,  so  as  to  increase  greatly  our  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Now  this  is  just  what  we  have  done  for  ourselves.  Is  there 
any  wonder  the  country  suffers?  It  would  indeed  be  truly  surprising 
if  it  did  not. 
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